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"Theory") of the inutility, for the purposes of sociology, of the 
traditional idealistic philosophy, having myself just recently pub- 
lished an examination of that philosophy.* I hope he will de- 
velop, in a volume, his application of the philosophy of motor 
activity to the science of sociology. If he does, he will find in 
recent psychology more help than he at first supposed. 

W. Caldwell. 
Northwestern University. 

"morality and the belief in the supernatural." 

In the January number of this Journal, Professor Ritchie elabo- 
rated, under the caption " Morality and the Belief in the Super- 
natural," a series of reflections which had already appeared in 
miniature in the November issue of the Philosophical Review. The 
connection between these two discussions is so close that a critic 
may, I suppose, without fear, attribute the same direct originating 
cause to both, — viz., Professor Pfleiderer's article in Volume V., 
No. 5, of the Philosophical Review. And inasmuch as Professor 
Ritchie, in her article in this Journal, proceeds on a more inde- 
pendent line, dismissing all direct reference and debating the ques- 
tion for its own sake and on its own grounds, the critic of her 
position may likewise dismiss Pfleiderer's special article and draw 
from another source, in which he too has expressed himself on the 
same question, — for the most part, indeed, in the same words, but 
with greater elaboration. My references, then, to him will be found 
in his Gifford Lectures, Volume I., Lecture II. 

I. The first point to be noticed in Professor Ritchie's article is a 
certain halting consistency (if one may not put it more boldly) in 
her argument. For example, we are told that her intention is not to 
indicate " the possible effect upon morality of such a strictly natural 
religion," — the religion of those " who discard supernaturalism and 
the miraculous, . . . who yet regard their admiration and reverence 
for nature and its laws as a genuine and sufficient religion," — but 
" to indicate what those ethical consequences are which flow from 
religion" conceived as implying " the belief in an entity or entities, 
a force or forces, in some sort lying outside of or transcending the 
facts, whether of mind or matter, which constitute what we call the 
world of nature." Now, I submit that an impartial estimate of her 

* " Schopenhauer's System in its Philosophical Significance." Blackwood 
(Scribner's), 1896. 
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article shows that these two questions have not been kept apart, but 
have really been discussed together. Nor can the writer evade the 
consequences of her argument by merely asserting, at the close of 
it (page 190), that "whether any great change in this direction will 
ever occur or not, whether the belief in the supernatural is fated to 
decline and ultimately to pass away, ... or has such a justification 
and support in the real nature of the universe that, as time goes on, 
it will only be strengthened and deepened with the further growth 
and enlightenment of the human mind, — this is a question of which 
the answer lies beyond the scope of the present paper. ' ' Aside from 
the implied consequences of the article as a whole, — consequences 
which it takes no great logical acumen to discover, so plainly has 
Professor Ritchie written, — one can take her own words on the pre- 
ceding page (189) as a refutation of her right to say what she does 
on page 190. We read, for example (page 189), " Morality is not a 
child of supernaturalism at all. . . . Those who regard the religious 
sanction as essential to morality in its higher developments fail to 
see that it is, in truth, an extra-moral sanction." And it is further 
stated, in the same paragraph, that ethical development is gradually 
supplanting the motives to moral conduct arising out of a belief in 
the supernatural. Moreover, one might, if he wished for a side- 
light on so momentous a question of belief, go to the Philosophical 
Review of November, 1896, and find, on page 621, the following : 
" Yet no thoughtful man could then {i.e., when the existence of the 
divine omnipotent Father has been swept away) claim that he was 
released from the bond of duty. ..." If there be, then, no 
necessary connection between the omnipotent Father and the moral 
life of man, and if the artificial and fictitious connection which the 
deep instinct for a supernatural explanation (Journal of Ethics, 
page 190) produces, is being gradually dissolved by the growth of 
a self-centred moral life freed from supernatural sanctions, what 
ground, may I ask, has Professor Ritchie for putting beyond the 
scope of her paper such questions as she proposes at its close? 
These questions, it seems very evident to the present critic, she has 
already answered in no ambiguous way, and, if there is to be any 
further discussion of them, it can only be to reconsider her already 
given answers or to confirm them in the light of further evidence. 
To ask seriously, after what has been already claimed by the writer, 
whether the belief in the supernatural is to be "a permanent part 
of our human endowment," is to ask the awkward question whether 
human nature is so constituted as to be a permanent abode of un- 
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truth ? Surely, the believer in an Eternal Reason and Omnipotent 
Father, in whose life the moral life of man is grounded, gains much 
in not having to ask himself such a question, — a question, consider- 
ing its context, that severe logic would lead straight to philosophic 
despair. 

Professor Ritchie thinks, then, that the belief in the supernatural 
plays no part in legitimating our ethical notions (p. 189), that the 
motives to the moral life which seem to issue from this source, how- 
ever plausible they may be, are based on a fiction. The aim, there- 
fore, of moral teachers should be to emancipate man from this 
servitude. And at the close of the same paragraph we are told that 
the effect on the "weaker brethren" of a sudden stripping away of 
the supernatural is to be feared, and that it is " highly important 
that the other sanctions — legal, social, and ethical — should be 
strengthened as far as possible and enabled to take its place" during 
the transition. But why the legal sanctions? Can they get ulti- 
mate vindication except at the bar of the ethical? Or, if they 
are to be taken, for the time being, abstractly, apart from direct 
ethical reference, can they take the place of the supernatural ? Is 
the eye of the human judge equal to the "all-piercing" eye of 
God ? So, too, of the social sanction. Are not my social motives 
beckoning me on to "the pursuit of an ideal social self, of a self 
that is at least worthy of approving recognition by the highest pos- 
sible judging companion, if such companion there be . . . ? This 
judge is God, the Absolute Mind, the Great Companion." * 

II. My second criticism deals with what I would call Professor 
Ritchie's " unphilosophical method." The whole argument seems 
to be vitiated by this. The moral nature of man and the existence 
of God (if, indeed, He exists at all) are presented not as organically 
related elements in a unitary world, but as abstractions. They are 
split in two " as with a hatchet." It seems to be taken for granted 
that the autonomy of the moral will is incompatible with a super- 
natural basis for morality. God, if He exists at all, must sit apart 
in a kind of deistic remoteness from nature ; or, if He does enter 
the sphere of human morality, he must enter in the guise of an ex- 
ternal, omnipotent Will. But is this necessary? ■ Is it not more 
reasonable to believe that there is no conflict between an autono- 
mous conscience and the belief that its ideal rational character is 



* James's " Psychology," Vol. I., pp. 315,316. Cf. also International Jour- 
nal of Ethics, Vol. II., No. 4, p. 507. 
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to be carried back in ultimate reflective explanation to the divine 
agent who created it? Is it unphilosophical to say that "the char- 
acter of conscience may be the evidence {ratio eognoscendi) of 
God's nature, while God's nature may be the cause {ratio fendi) of 
the character of conscience?"* Besides, the autonomy of the 
conscience, in Professor Ritchie's sense, would weaken the very 
element in the moral life we are anxious to have strengthened, — 
viz., the feeling of obligation ; and if put into operation it would 
be the forerunner of an autonomous individualism which would 
mean ethical anarchy. It would logically lead to the doctrine, 
"Do what you feel is right." We may agree with Kant's rejec- 
tion of Heteronomy ; we may admit that men are not made good 
when they conform through fear of punishment to externally im- 
posed law; but, after all, "a law with no higher sanction than my 
individual will would not suffice." f A legitimate interpretation of 
autonomy carries with it no denial of the belief that God's nature 
is the source of our moral life. What it does carry is " the truth 
that a command, though the Lord's command, coming to us from 
without, would not make us moral beings unless we had a moral 
nature. ... To be moral it must be self-legislated, — that is, the 
command must reach us through the conscience." The real basis 
of obligation is to be found neither in an abstract Heteronomy nor 
in an abstract Autonomy, but in some higher synthesis in which the 
two are reconciled. This is well shown by Mansel in the fourth of 
his Bampton lectures, and by Pfleiderer (Vol. I., pp. 62, 63, 65, 
66). J It is stated with great clearness by Dr. McCosh in his 
"Method of Divine Government" (eighth edition, p. 298). It is 
also one of the fundamental features of the Christian doctrine of 
God's relation to man. Professor Ritchie shows no evidence of 
having sympathetically realized this point of view ; she discusses 
the psychological question of existence, and gives the go-by to what 
might be called the real point at issue, — to wit, the metaphysical 
question of meaning and validity. And this is why her reply to Dr. 
Wilde in the January number of the Philosophical Review is a 
simple ignoratio elenchi. But if the question be taken over into the 
court of metaphysics (where alone it can be really discussed), is not 
Dr. Martineau's verdict one that better harmonizes with the world 



* Hyslop's " Ethics," p. 294. 

-f- F. L. Patton in Presbyterian Review, January, 1886. 

{ Cf. also Martineau's " Essays, Reviews, and Addresses," Vol. IV., p. 310. 
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taken as a whole ? " If it be true that over a free and living person 
nothing short of a free and living person can have higher authority, 
then it is certain that a ' subjective' conscience is impossible. The 
faculty is more than part and parcel of myself; it is the communion 
of God's life and guiding love entering and abiding with an appre- 
hensive capacity in myself. Here we encounter an ' objective' 
authority, without quitting our own centre of consciousness . . . 
for an excellence and sanctity which He recognizes and reports has 
its seat in eternal reality, and is not contingent on our accidental 
apprehension ; it holds its quality wherever found, and the revela- 
tion of its authority to one mind is valid for all." * 

Roger Bruce Johnson. 
Miami University, Ohio. 

a REPLY. 

Mr. Johnson brings two objections against my article, — that it 
is inconsistent and that my method is unphilosophical. The first 
charge leads me to fear that I have not written as clearly as I ought 
to have done ; if my meaning be apprehended, the supposed incon- 
sistency will vanish. The reason why I stated that I would not 
consider the influence of such religion as is not supernaturalism was 
simply to make clear the limits of my subject-matter. This was 
the relation of supernaturalism to morality, — my aim being to show 
that while such connection has been very intimate, and, both for 
good and ill, highly important, it is yet not of such a character as 
to prove that the moral life sprang from or is dependent upon the 
belief in the supernatural. I would by no means call this connection 
"artificial and fictitious," although I think both reason and 
experience indicate that an ideally perfect morality can stand in 
need of no supernatural sanction. My critic objects to my hold- 
ing this position, and yet asking whether the belief in the super- 
natural is a permanent one. Now this is just the question that I 
stated could not be considered within the limits of my article. It 
is an interesting but a very difficult problem, since to answer it im- 
plies a guessing at the lines which future intellectual development 
will follow. But suppose it is an "awkward question," are we 
therefore to cut the Gordian knot by the mere assumption that the 
most satisfactory solution to us must be the true one ? I deny, 

* " Types of Ethical Theory," Vol. II., p. 105. Cf. also William James, In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics, Vol. I., pp. 351, 353 (April, 1891). 



